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Novice and Glncose. 


Mr. A. I. Root copied the following 
item into Gleanings for November, 
page 530, from the BEE JOURNAL of 
Oct. 26, page 337: 

To prohibit the use of glucose by law would be 
about as proper as to compel hotel-keepers to use 
first-class meatin hash, or cheap boarding-house 
keepers to debilitate the butter. If persons wish to 
buy and eat glucose. they havea right to do so ; we 
would throw no obstacle in the way of buying it. 
But we do object to their buying and eating it for 
pure honey and syrup, or anything except what it 
really is. If buyers inquire for glucose, let them 
have it; if for honey, sell them honey. 

Whereupon he remarks editorially 
as follows : 

** Now, if that is not exactly where 
Ihave always stood in the matter, it 
must be I do not see things straight. 
Itlooksto me justasif friend Newman 
had come over to my position ; but 
very likely itseems tohim I have gone 
over to hisside. Never mind, so long 
as we are agreed.” 

It is very certain that Mr. Root does 
not ** see things straight,” as he terms 
it. The Bee JOURNAL has been very 
outspoken in regard to adulteration, 
and has strongly condemned the use 
of glucose not only for adulterating 
honey, butalso for feeding bees, while 
Gleanings has not only advocated its 
use for feeding bees, and sold it, by 
tons, for that and any other purpose 
the buyers wished to use it, but 
Mr. Root has aided adulterators by 
avowing that it was a ‘“* pure sweet,” 


or clover honey”? would be ‘*‘ improved 
for table use by being mixed with the 
first quality of glucose !” 

Can it be possible that Mr. Root can 
honestly think, even for a moment, 
that the BEE JOURNAL has “come 
over to my position,” as he states in 
the last number of Gleanings? The 
idea is simply infamous ! 

We have no desire to color his lan- 
guage, nor misrepresent his views, 
and will therefore give the following 
extracts from Gleanings, in proof of 
the assertions we have made. Mr. A. 
I. Root says: 

‘* It seems as if the Buffalo factory 
improved on every ton of sugar (glu- 
cose) they send us. It is now so 
white and of such a pure sweet that it 
is not bad confectionery, just as it is | 
broken out of the barrels. Both in 
appearance and taste, it is slowly but 
surely coming nearer and nearer to 
very white pure candied honey. If 
the flavor of basswood or clover honey 
were added to it, and its candying 
property corrected a little, it would be 
almost, if not quite, honey made from 
Indian corn.”—Gleanings for Murch, 
1880, page 118. 

Speaking of a jar with a small piece 
of comb honey inserted in liquid 
(mostly glucose) sent him as a speci- 
men of adulterated honey, he says : 

“Tf I had purchased the honey, 
Iam sure I should have been well sat- 
isfied with it, although the contents 
of the comb were different from the 








liquid portion, and none of it was | 
crystallized. This was by no means a | 
proof that all was not pure honey, but | 
whether it was or not 1 should pro-| 
nounce it both good and wholesome. <A | 
pure article of glucose is excellent food, | 
and we shoud ies it just as well as| 
honey, did it not lack the flavor of the 

flowers!” 
think strong basswood honey is im-| 


He then adds: “I really | 


would in eating the corn meal from | but, for all that, I think him very 
which it is made.” —Gleanings for Nov., | much mistaken. 


1878, page 365. 


And in his catalogue of supplies for 
the apiary, on page 14, he says: 


‘“*T know that the Davenport grape 
sugar is good and wholesome, for I 
have used it for years.” 

Has the BEE JouRNAL ever said | 
that glucose or grape sugar was “‘ just 
as GOOD as honey,” for any purpose ? 
Certainly not; but Mr. Root, editor of | 
Gleanings has said so, and, therefore, 
we are not agreed, unless Mr. Root 
has changed his views! He says: 


‘“*For comb building, brood and| 
queen rearing, during a dearth of | 
honey, it is an excellent and cheap 
substitute for either honey or sugar.” 
In the same article he says: ‘So 
far as I know ” it is ‘“‘ just as good as 
honey.”—Gleanings for Nov., 1878, page 
372. 

As still another proof that Mr. Root 
does ‘‘not see things straight,” he con- 
tradicts himself point blank by saying 
that ** grape sugar cannot be used for 
adulterating honey.” This is his lan- 
guage: 

“T do not think it (grape sugar) 
could ever be used to adulterate honey 
without utterly ruining it for table 
use.” —Gleanings for Murch, 1878, page 
87. 

**T have favored the use of grape 
sugar for feeding bees, and nothing | 
more. I have done this with the un- | 
derstanding that grape sugar cannot | 
be used for adulterating honey ; its | 
bitter taste would render this impos- | 
sible, aside from its invariable habit | 
of hardening in the cells almost im- | 
mediately after it is fed to the bees.” 
—Gleanings for Feb., 1879, page 41. 


In the last paragraph he again con- | 


tradicts himself. He has said he has | 











I have eaten it in 


large quantities just as I would maple 
| sugar, and have fed it to our bees for 
| over a year, without a single bad fea- 
ture showing itself, so far as I know. 


It has been used largely all over our 
land, and is now quite an article of 
commerce. I do not know what kind 
of grape sugar they used in France, 
but Iam sure that that made by the 
Davenport Glucose Co. is wholesome 
and free from the impurities men- 
tioned....No doubt friends Dadant, 


Muth and, perhaps, Newman too, are 
sincere. I cheerfully forgive them 


all.” —Gleaninys for Oct., 1878, page 326. 

In the BEE JourNAL for July 13, 
the Rev. L. L. Langstroth gave a mas- 
terly rebuke to Mr. Root for advising 
the use of grape sugar for feeding 
bees, and for winter stores, showing 
that it was certain death to them. 
This convincing argument caused Mr. 
Root to confess as follows: 

‘“* The first experiment I ever made 
with it (grape sugar) for wintering, 
caused the death of two colonies..... 
They did not have the dysentery, but 


| Simply starved on heavy combs of solid 


grape sugar.” 
Mr. Root then agreed to discontinue 
his advice to use it for wintering pur- 


| poses, and it is very generous in him 


to forgive us all for our efforts to con- 
vert him—but it is exceedingly ungen- 
erous for him now to say that we have 
““come over” to his ‘“ position.” 

Here is a matter that concerns every 
bee-keeper. Mr. Root makes the fol- 
lowing libellous assertion : 


“Grape sugar is now almost as 
staple an article with bee-keepers as 


| foundation.” —Gleanings for May, 1880, 


page 230. 


Staple for what? It cannot be for 










been eating it, and knows it is ‘good | feeding, because Mr. Root says his 


POV for te se by being mixed 2 6 ot 
eek tho cet quality “of p= Samay | and wholesome,” that honey would be | bees “ simply starved on heavy combs 


is, I am sure, just as wholesome as | improved by being mixed with grape | of solid grape sugar.” But one infer- 
honey.”—Gleanings for April, 1878, | sugar, and that the adulterated honey |ence can be drawn by the general 
page 110. | was “ both good and wholesome,” and | public, and that is that bee-keepers 

Of the adulterated honey Mr. Root | now in the last paragraphs quoted he | have been persuaded by the reckless 
says: ‘lam sure it is just as whole- | says that “ grape sugar cannot be used | a8sertions that grape sugar is “* pure,” 
some as honey.” Can he point toa| for adulterating honey,” and that he | “ wholesome,” “a pure sweet,” * just 
single sentence in the BEE JOURNAL | has “ favored the use of grape sugar | @$8 good as honey,” and that “ bass- 
that can be so construed as to give the | for feeding bees and nothing more !”’ wood honey is improved for table use 
idea that in such a sentiment “ weare| Jf a witness in court should thus) by being mixed with the first quality 
agreed ?” If not, then he has done us| contradict his testimony, he would be | of grape sugar,” and “just as whole- 
a very serious injustice to say that we | eommitted for perjury or be adjudged | some as honey.” Can it be wondered 
are agreed, unless he is ready to repu- | jnsane, and his evidence be ignored by | at, that Mr. Root’s own words are fre- 
diate his own language. 


He still further asserts that he has 
been eating it for months, aye, years, 
and here is the proof: 


“The light yellow grape sugar that 


pleasant as maple sugar, and I have 
eaten it freely for months.”—Glean- 
ings for Murch, 1878, page 87. 





“not bad confectionery,” that it was 
“excellent food,” and that ‘* basswood 


*[ feel just as safe in feeding it 
| (grape sugar) or eating it myself, as I 





\the jury; but of course we shall not | 


quently quoted by glucose peddlers, 


we have been using, I tind almost as | 


say such an unkind thing of Mr. Root. | to establish a prejudice against honest 

It will be remembered that Messrs. | bee-keepers? Is it a matter of sur- 
Dadant and Muth, in several articles | prise, that the uneducated consumers 
in the BEE JouRNAL for 1878, very | always regard extracted honey with 
severely criticised Mr. Root’s position | suspicion? Who is most guilty, the 
on glucose, and Mr. Root replied in | bee-keeper and vender who have been 
the following language : tempted to ‘improve for table use,” 

“Our friend Dadant is doubtless | °T him whose writings teach by impli- 
sincere in what he says of grape sugar, | cation that it is not wrong to defraud 


| 
| 
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the honest consumer? Do not the| 
above extracts explain why the com-| 
mercial value of pure extracted honey | 
is quoted at 8(@9c., while the same ar- | 
ticle in the comb sells for more than | 
double? Why is it that in Europe 
prices are nearly equal, unless because | 
such immoral counsels have not been | 
impressed upon the public mind ? 

Never have we counseled the sale or 
use of glucose for any purpose wii 
ever, neither directly nor by implica- 
tion ; but,on the contrary, our protests | 
against its use have been frequent and | 
unqualified. We have sacrificed self- | 
interest in our opposition to adultera- | 
tions, and suffered much censure, but | 
the most grievous injury we have yet | 
received was from Mr. A. I. Root, who, | 
with his grape sugar record before the | 
public, unretracted, says ‘we are 
agreed.” 


a 


The Queen-Breeders of Italy. 


On another page a correspondent 
remarks as follows: 


**T confidently expect to find that 
‘coming bee’ by following this very 
strain (his own breed of bees) ; at least 
I have more confidence than in send- 
ing to Italy for a queen to breed from 
that was reared by an ignorant peas 
ant for no other purpose than to sell.” 





While we believe that America will | 
produce the “bee of the future,” we | 
emphatically dissent from the asser- | 
tion that the queen-breeders of Italy | 
are ignorant peasants. From personal | 
observation,and intercourse with them 
by letter and otherwise, we know that | 
they are intelligent apiarists. The 
main reason why we cannot expect the | 
Italians to produce ‘“* the coming bee” | 
is because they are more ease-loving | 
than pains-taking ; and are too much | 
wedded to old-fogy notions, to accept 
the progressive ideas of ourday. Many | 
of them, however, realize the necessity | 
of progression, and are doing all they | 
can to impress these ideas upon all. | 
Italian queen-breedersare by no means 
ignorant. 

et ee a 

Controversial.—As we take our last | 
look over this JouRNAL before closing 
the forms, we notice that it is quite | 
controversial. We haveadebate with | 
Novice; James Heddon with E. L. | 
Briggs; W. F. Clarke with James Hed- | 
don, and E. A. Thomas with G. M. 
Doolitule. This is the way to Pd 
out the truth on every subject. To| 
exchange error for truth should be our | 
constant aim. In order to arrive at 
and settle down upon correct. princi- 
ples, we must debate every inch of the 
ground. The one who advocated the 
unsound philosophy is as much bene- 
fited by the general result as the one 
who comes off victorious. This is a 
good motto: ‘*‘ First pure, then peace- 
able.” 


—————————— eee 


Fragrant.—Mr. Julius Tomlinson, 
of Allegan, Mich., has sent us under 
date of November 10th, a very fragrant 
little bouquet of sweet clover blossoms. 
He writes: ‘‘ My bees were bringing 
in pollen later than the 1st.” 


+ 





«It will pay to devote a few hours | 
in getting up aclub forthe Ber Jour- | 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page, and take advantage of 
the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Vennor’s Weather Predictions. 

We have received a copy of Ven- 
nor’s Weather Almanac for 1882. It 
is replete. with valuable information 
in addition to the predictions for the 
different months for next year, and is 
sold at the low price of 25 cents. It 
contains 82 pages. We copy the pre- 
dictions for the last two months of the 
present year. They are as follows: 


November, 1881, will probably enter 
coid and decidedly wet, but this con- 
dition will suddenly, after the first 
week, give place to open and genial 
weather again nearly everywhere, with 
a disappearance of frosts even in 
Northern New York and Canada for 
a marked period. We may expect 
some of the finest—at any rate, most 
enjoyable—weather of the season dur- 
ing this month at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington, and in 
Canada our “Indian summer.” In 
western sections the fore and latter 
portions of the month are likely to be 
disagreeable, but I do not anticipate 
inuch trouble from snowfalls or block- 
ades this winter until December. 
Should such ocenr, however, it will 
likely be found that the dates of the 
disturbances will be very nearly the 
same as those of the November of 
18s0. Possibly there may be a period 
of unusual warmth in proximity to the 
middle of the month. 

There will be late fall-ploughing in 
Western Canada and in the North- 
west, but in the last week of Novem- 
ber a sudden and very severe fall of 
temperature will occur generally 
through Canada, with but little snow, 
if any, on the ground. 

This month will be marked by peri- 
ods of balmy and brilliant autumn 
weather, as in the year 1877. 

December, 1881, L hardly like the 
look of this month, viewed from the 
present standpoint (Sept. 18). It 
* looks ugly,” and smacks of cold, bit- 
ter, biting cold, north and south, east 
and west, with but sparsely snow- 
covered ground in Northorn New 
York and Canada, and bare ground 
west and south. The month bids fair 
to be cold and dry, rather than other- 
wise, and this cold may be somewhat 
proportionate to the heat of the past 
summer, and extend to extreme south- 
ern and western points. The entry of 
the month is likely to bring in winter 
abruptly in most sections where win- 
ter is usually expected and exper- 
ienced. The tirst week of the month 
will probably give the first good snow- 
falls of the season in New York, Can- 
ada, and westward, with considerable 
bluster, while cold, stormy, and wet 
weather will be experienced in south- 
ern localities. Snowfalls will again 
oceur about the middle of the month 
in Canada and the Northern United 
States, and during the last few days of 
the month, again, as far south as 
Washington, D. C., where it is prob- 
able the new year will enter with fair 
sleighing for a brief period. These 
snowfalls, however, are not likely to 
be as marked and severe as those of 
the past winter; but,as I have already 
stated, the ** cold dips ” look formida- 
ble in most sections. 

My general impressions respecting 
the winter of 1881-82 at the present 
time (Sept. 25) point tosome very open 
and balmy periods of considerable du- 
ration toward midwinter; early and 
intense cold at the setting-in of the 
season, and again toward and in 
March; a rather backward and wet 
spring, and cool, wet summer, with 
but few very hot periods. 

_- =. -— _ 2 

ta One of the latest caprices of 
of Madam Fashion is a bee composed 
of diamonds, finely contrasting with 
a pink pearl which forms the body, 
seated on a pearl-headed pin, and is 
the latest design fora lace brooch, so 
says a Journal of Fashion. 


-_-——. + + 


& Who will take an Apiary Record 
Book, if we get some of them up. 





tj We are sumetimes asked who | 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have | 
no others, and greatly desire that each | 
one would at least send in one new} 
subscriber with his own renewal for | 
1882. The next few weeks are the 
time to do this. We hope every sub- 
scriber will do his or her best to double 
our list for 1882. 

a 

ar Coleman’s Rural World, of St. 
Louis, Mo., of Nov. 3, has the adver- 
tisement of Mrs. Cotton, and an edi- 
torial notice endorsing her [him, we | 
mean.| After all the evidence of 
fraud that has been given, it is de- 
plorable that agricultural papers 
should aid in defrauding the public 
thus for a few paltry dollars. 


SO area 

g= New subscribers for the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL, for 1882, will have all 
the remaining numbers for 1881 free | 
from the time the money is received | 
at this office. Therefore, the sooner | 
they subscribe for it, the more they | 


will obtain for the $2. 





. ieee 

«= Subscriptions may commence | 
with the first number of any month in 
the year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Good Fall Crop of Honey.—The Jn- 
diana Farmer says: 


Mr. J. Hole, Butlerville, Ind., writes 
us that this has been one of the best 
seasons for fall honey that they have 
had for several years, principally from 
golden rod and asters, making it neec- 
essary to extract from the body of the 
hives to give the queens room in which 
to lay. We have received other re- 
ports of like character from several 
different localities, all going to show 
that the yield is quite general, making 
the prospect for safe wintering very 
fair. 





el 


Well Turned.—The Daily Argus, of 
Middletown, N. Y., remarks as fol- 
lows : 


Scientific bee-culture has taken a 
firm hold up the Midland. The bee- 
keeper who now kills his bees to get 
the honey is twin brother to the man 
who kills a hen to gethereggs. I was 
going to write an article on apiculture 
when I began this, but perhaps the 
best thing I can do is to advise all of 
my readers who are in anyway inter- 
ested in bees or honey. to send postal 
ecard for sample copy of the AMERICAN | 
BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. They 
will find it a live paper on the bee, and | 
its editor as fine a fellow as ever hand- | 
led a pen. 





el ee 


Bees in Navarro County, Texas.—B. 
F. Carroll, Dresden, Texas, in the 
Texas Agricultural Journal, thus de- 
scribes the season for honey: 


The year 1881 will long be remem- 
bered, first, by the unusual severity 
of the winter; 2d, by the terrible 
freeze on the 14th day of April, that 
destroyed nearly every green vestige ; 
3d, by the strange phenomena of the 
heavenly planets and the many com- 
ets; 4th, by the most destructive 
drouth that has visited Texas since 
1857. On the 19th of May we had a 
good rain, and since that time we have 
not had over one and a quarter inches 





| ers. 


Nov. 16, 
of rain, and this has fallen during 
September and October—nearly tive 
months without rain, and the dry 
weather continues. After all this dry 
weather, the bee-keepers of old Na- 
varro have done very well. Many of 
us have gathered over 100 pounds of 
extracted honey per old colony, and 
our bees are now booming. The coo] 


| nights have started the cotton plant 


to growing, and it is now blooming 
nicely, and furnishes, during Septem- 
ber and October, an excellent quantity 
and quality of honey, and with the aid 
of broom-weed and goldenrod, our 
bees ure destined to go into winter 
quarters in excellent trim, and give us 
some-surplus. They are 50 per cent. 
better off now than last year at this 
time. The increase of bees by natural 
swarming during this year did not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent. By the aid of comb 
foundation, I increased my stock over 
100 per cent., and sold at least 25 per 
cent. more in early queens and full 
colonies. 


a 


Avoid Bee-Murder.—The Grange Bul- 
letin records its views of killing bees 
by neglect, in these words: 


The preparation of bees for winter 
should now be the study of all con- 
scientious bee-keepers. If not yet 
decided as to how to prepare them, 
read upat once. Apply the knowl dge 
gained to practice, and be prompt in 
making all necessary arrangements; 
for no man deserves the name _ of 
hee-keeper. or should attempt to keep 
bees, who has not resolved with all 
sincerity to avoid bee-murder. Cool 
nights have a tendency to retard brood 
rearing, consequently some assistance 
should be given to enable the bees to 
keep as warm as possible. A quilt or 
blanket is very beneficial to the bees 
spread over the frames. It is imma- 
terial of what they are made. Vieces 
of earpet, anything will do that will 
keep in the heat and absorb the mois- 


| ture arising from the bees. 


Curiosities of Bee-Stings.—Prof. A. 
J. Cook, in the New York Tribune on 
this subject, remarks as follows: 


What has not been recommended as 
a specific against bee-stings? Clay 
wet with spittle, various acids, the ex- 
pressed juice of certain plants, ete. 
The last is the following from 
the Scientific News: First remove the 
sting as soon as possible with a for- 
ceps, or by scratching with the finger 
nail. but never between the thumb 
and forefinger, because this squeezes 
more of the poison into the wound. 
Next squeeze the wound till a drop of 
blood comes out, and then rub the 
place with a solution of salieylie acid. 
A trial of the above proves that it is, 
like most of the others, without effect. 
The active principle of bee-stings 1s 
formie acid, so we would suppose that 
an alkali would be the best remedy. 
Nor are we wrong, as ammonia ap- 
plied to the part after the removal of 
the sting, as described above, is prob- 
ably the best application that can be 
used. A curious fact connected with 
bee-stings is familiar to all bee-keep- 
It is that sometimes a sting 15S 
much more painful than at other 
times. Usually, a sting affects me so 
slightly that I do not mind it at all. 
Occasionally, however, it is very paln- 
ful, swells badly, and is followed by 
lameness for 2 or 3 days. Whether 
this peculiarity follows from the var- 
iable amount of poison injected at dif- 
ferent times, or to the greater susce)- 
tibility of some portions of the body 
to the poison, I am not able to say; 
but this fact, and the readiness with 
which some people generalize from a 
single observation, accounts for the 
multitudinous remedies for bee-stings 
which appear in the papers, the most, 
of which. are worthless. It is a curl- 
ous fact that the receiving of frequent 
stings seems to innoculate the person 
so that the stings lose their power to 
produce harm. have not only 
proved this to be true in my own case, 
but I see it illustrated in my students 
every summer. 














For the American Bee Journal. 


That “Coming Bee.” 


JAMES HEDDON. 


So much has been said pro et con in 
regard to the Cyprian bee, lately, that 
many of us are led to wonder what 
part she is going to play in the make- 
up of the ‘*‘coming bee.” Now, I 
have never seen a Cyprian, but have 
conversed with those who have, and 
have read the reports of numerous 
tests made with them. I suppose that 
the conflicting accounts regarding 
their ferocity must be settled in our 
mindsinsome way. Itisaboutsettled 
in mine now. 

I have noticed that those who always 
import the genuine, and those who 
have purchased from them, agree that 
they sting through boots and _ all. 
These bees look so much like the Ital- 
ian, that I have no doubt but that the 
bees of those who *“ find the Cyprians 
very gentle,” are simply [talians, and 
not the pure belligerents. This isthe 
only way that I can account for the 
very different reports handed to us 
out-siders. 

L hardly think that any more than 
the best [talians and blacks are needed 
to produce the coming bee. While | 
have full faith in such a production, I 
hardly think it will be done all ina 


minute, or by one, two or three men | 


alone. I think it will be the aggre- 


rated |i 's of : ber of 4 ari- | ; F , 
gated labors of a number of Ameri-| in¢ to improve our bees, is a perfect 


eans. It will be a growth—evolution, 
hastened and guided by the hand of 
intelligence. 1 cannot refrain 


made by the Rev. E. L. Briggs, of 
Iowa. While 1 sympathize with the 
end in view, I must say that ‘the 
method he employs to reach it is not 
at all the one I follow, advocate or be- 
lieve in. I will explain. 
consider the four points of excellence 
that Mr. B. makes the test: 

Ist. ‘*The largest in size herself, and 
producing the largest worker proge- 
ny.” I have seen small queens that 
produced large, gentle and industrious 
bees, and such queens should not be 
ranked as second class. 

2d. 
ored workers.” The experience of 
the most extensive importers and 
honey producers, is that the dark Ital- 
ians are superior to the bright ones. 

3d. *“* Her progeny being the most 
peaceable in handling, and adhering 
to the combs the closest.”” We agree 
exactly about the peaceableness, but I 
consider the adherence to the combs 
of minor consideration compared with 
other points of merit. 

ith. **As far as itcan be ascertained 
this fall, the most prolitic breeder, and 
honey-gathering worker offspring.” 
Now in regard to the most prolific 
breeder. | deem it a great mistake in 
bee-keepers to cherish and encourage 
this quality. If aqueen cost five dol- 
lars, and the hive, combs, ete., only 
five cents, then prolificness would be 
of great value ; butas just the reverse 
of this is true, and as itis also true 
that in the greater profusion a vegeta- 
ble or animal produces, the lower is the 
quality of the product, I find that the 
most profit lies in using a hive of that 
size that the very moderately prolific 
queen always keeps full of brood. 
Small hives for surplus. 

The honey-gathering quality in the 
offspring is desired by all. but I want 
two or three years to thoroughly test 
a strain of bees for this valuable trait. 


Comb-building capabilities are also of 


Vast importance. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I would as soon order a queen 


of any of the others who sent one to| they become improved at once bya 


Mr. Briggs, as from Dr. Wilson. It 
Seems to me that when money and 
time are devoted to tests of qualities, 
that these tests should be made com- 


prehensive and thorough enough to| ists will bring any of them into this 
‘Handsome is|community till better reports come 
that handsome does ;” valuable is that | from them. 
Below I give youa 


Satisfy the public. 


Valuable proves. 


, | test of success in skillful breeding, by 


| season ; 


| that 1 commenced breeding from—a 


|per colony when there was nothing 


from | 
penning a smile at the late prize effort | 


First, let us | 


‘Producing the brightest col- | 
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quoting from a letter just received by 
me, from an honest man living in an- 
other State. I quote without his con- 
sent, and, theretore, withhold the sig- 
nature : 

.... It has been a very dry and hot 
have had a good crop of 
honey, and of good a: My crop 
will average about 200 lbs. of box 
honey per working colony in the 
spring; have doubled my nuinber. 
From one colony in the spring, with 
no extra chance, I have to-day three 
new colonies, all good and in the best 
condition (except about 15 lbs. too 
much honey in each of the hives); 
from the old one and increase, 400 Ibs. 
of white honey and 300 dark, all in 
2-lb. sections. Another gave 400 lbs. 
and no increase. I have worked my 
bees for all they are worth. A large 
portion of my white honey was from 
red clover. I have a strain of bees 


hybrid—that worked on red clover five 
years ago; have bred from the ones 
that gave the most honey without re- 
gard to anything else, and as closely 
in-and-in as possible. They are im- 
proving every year,and have taken 4s 
high as 40 lbs. of white comb honey 


but red clover for them to work on, 
and colonies of Italians of the ‘ peri- 
od,” full as strong, did not get 1 lb. I 
confidently expect to find that *‘ com- 
ing bee” by following this very strain ; 
at least, | have more confidence than 
in sending to Italy for a queen to breed 
from that was reared by an ignorant 
peasant for no other purpose than to 
sell. In my opinion, the way our lead- 
ing breeders are improving, or claim- 


humbug. IL found out years ago, that 
to rear queens that would satisfy the 
average customer. I was ruining my 
stock for honey. I have not reared 
any for the market for years.”.... 

I believe the above writer com- 
menced the season with about 75 colo- 
nies. I] have heard that a party who 
keeps the long, leather-colored Ital 
ians, more or less crossed with the 
German bee, has also had a good sea- 
son, and has secured an average of 200 
lbs. per colony from 150 colonies, get- 
ting over 400 lbs. from some of the best, 
allcomb honey in sections. 1 have not 
heard from him personally, and did 
not learn as regards increase. 

The above reports, inmy judgment, 
give greater evidence as regards qual- 
ities, than do the awards of commit- 
tees, or the down on the hind legs of 
the workers. As smoke is the best 
evidence of fire,so honey is the best 
| evidence of superior bees. My fears 
|in regard to Cyprians are these : 

They swarm too much. 

They build too many queen cells. 
They are too cross. 

| This cross disposition, coupled with 
| the bee’s sharp weapon. is no matter 
to be made light of. Property, to be 
| valuable. must not only be suited to 
its peculiar owner, but to the populace 
at large. That is what constitutes de- 
jmand; demand makes price. ‘The 
| pursuit would have a very great set 
back were the dread of the sting to be 
increased; the popularity of the pur- 
suit would also fall, I fear, as stated 
by the BEE JOURNAL. 

The prolitieness, early and late, in 
this locality, would, one year with an- 
other, be of no value, while it would 
greatly aggravate dysentery. The 
| bees we have breed too long, leaving 
| off not earlier than the middle of Oc- 
| tober, and beginning as early as Feb- 
ruary Ist. 
| Note this : The Italians were brought 
| to us as animprovement over the Ger- 
|mans. To cross these imports with 
|domestics was to contaminate them. 
| Now, the Cyprians are brought in the 
|same light as were the Italians, and 





| cross with those they were calculated 
to supersede. Howis it? I have but 
| one desire in regard to them. and that 


| is, that none of my neighboring apiar- 


BEE JOURNAL. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Bees and Honey in California. 


WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 





From the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
of Oct. 12, received a few days ago, 
learn that at the 12th Convention of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, held in Lexington, Ky., in the 


State Vice President for California. 
Thanking the Convention for the 
honor conferred upon me, I propose to 
fulfill to the best of my ability the la- 
bor which my office calls for, and hope 
to contribute my part to make the 
next Convention as interesting and 
beneficial as the one just past has 
been. 

Owing no doubt to the almost total 
failure of the past honey season, I find 
but a very meagre report from this 
State, giving a very imperfect idea of 
the magnitude of the honey interest 
of California, as about every second 
year is a failure for honey production 
here, and it has been thus, since L 
tered the business 12 years ago. We 
inay hope that the coming season will 
be one of prosperity for the California 
bee-keepers, and that at the next Con- 
vention we may be able to present a 
more favorable report than the last. 

I am just on the eve of a trip to Los 
Angeles Co., where I will meet some 
of the principal honey producers of 
Southern California. Shall also com- 
municate by letter with the Presidents 
of the various District and County 
Associations, and appoint suitable per- 
sons to encourage exhibits of honey, 
etc., at the local fairs, for which pur- 
pose I await the pamphlet to be fur- 
nished State Vice Presidents. 

I have just within the last week 
completed my extracting, for which 
reason [ could not report in time for 
your statistical table. I delayed the 
last extracting as long as possible, as 
the bees were still getting some honey, 


with some difficulty that I got the 
honey out of the combs. 

The principal honey plant in this lo- 
cality is Alfalfa, or Lucerne, which 
here is allowed to go to seed before 
harvesting, while in the Southern 
Counties it is cut as soon as it shows 
bloom. This year, however, it did not 
yield as much honey as last year. 

The valley in which I live lies be 
tween the Eastern part of the Sierra 
Nevada and the Inyo Range. The 
mountains, on both sides, contain a 
number of mines, while only a narrow 
strip of the valley is suitable for farm- 
ing. Bees are kept to some extent by 
several farmers, but in the old-fash- 
ioned slip-shod way. and my extractor 
and improved hives have created quite 
an interest, although as far as I know, 
thereby it stands. Iam the only per- 
son- in this valley making an exelu- 
sive business of bee-keeping. I com- 
menced the season with 24 colonies, 
have increased them to 53, and taken 
about 3,500 Ibs. extracted honey ; 1201 
14 of the colonies were queen-rearing 
nuclei, from which I did not extract, 
but they are now good, strong colo- 
nies. My bees are nearly all Italians 
and hybrids. 

Independence, Cal., Nov. 1, 1881. 


- Ss - - 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Business of Supply Dealers. 


J. V. CALDWELL. 

The business of the dealer in sup 
plies for the apiary having never 
taken its place among the business 
associations of the day, a few thoughts 
as to the manner in which it is carried 
on will. perhaps, be in order. 

While reading the advertisements 
of supply dealers as they appear in the 
bee periodicals, the thought often 
comes to my mind ** why should men 
engage in this business carry it on in 
such utter disregard of the acknowl- 
edged laws of trade ?” 

It being a well-known supposition 
that all men engage in business for 





Dowagiac, Mich., Oct, 1, 1881. 


beginning of October, I was elected | 


en- | 


but frosty nights set in and it was| 


the purpose of making money, unless 
indeed thev be near kinsman to some 
enthusiastic writers on bee-culture, 
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who tell amateurs in the business how 
the bees ** work for nothing and board 
themselves.” 

I cannot force myself to the belief 
that these dealers are such noble phi- 
| lanthropists as would seem to be the 
| case at first sight. Of course we can- 
not expect to succeed in having all 
sell at the same price. 

Different locations, in some in- 
| stances, give one person the advant- 
|age in some respects. If a man lives 
| in the midst of a great lumber region, 
| he can afford to sell hives or boxes 

cheaper than another living in the 
wilds of Western Kansas, and still 
| have the same profit. But it seems 
to me there are certain conditions 
which all might observe, for instance, 
we know choice queens cannot be 
raised very cheap without loss to the 
| breeder; queens are sold cheap, but 
| Whether or not they are choice is 
another question. I have sold queens 
| cheap, and have done so at a loss, but 
|} in future I shall not be so foolish. 
ev. A. Salisbury says, ‘“* none but 
fools sell dollar queens, himself in- 
|eluded,” and I guess he hit the nail 
}on the head that time. . While people 
buy queens as we know they do toim- 
| prove their stock, it seems to me if all 
| responsible breeders would sell only 
| choice tested queens, the bees would 
be improving from year to year. And 
again in view of the heavy loss among 
contiding bee-keepers, every dealer 
should be compelled to give good and 
satisfactory references. This is cus- 
tomary among all business men, and 
if a man cannot give good references 
he should not expect men to trust 
their hard-earned dollars in his hands. 
| Finally, let all who are in the business 
| strive to deal honorably with our fel- 
|low men, and let our moral character, 
| business habits and standing, be open 
| to the rigid scrutiny of all men. 
Cambridge, Il., Oct. 14, 1881. 


-_-——-er + 





For the American Bee Journal, 


The Best Out-Door Protection. 


E. L. BRIGGS. 

To place one’s bees in a good cellar, 
where the temperature is kept uniform 
at between 40° and 50° is, doubtless, 
the safest and most economical plan 
for wintering bees that has yet been 
devised. Bit even this mode must be 
attended with certain precautions, or 
in many cases disaster will result. 

1. They must be put in before frost 
and dampness gathers in the combs. 

2. They must have some kind of up- 
ward ventilation, but not enough to 
create a draft through the hive. 

8. The cellar should be kept dark, 
and be well ventilated from the bottom. 

They should be earried in soime- 
where about the middle of November, 
and left in stillness and perfect quie- 
tude until about the firstof April. If, 
however, they show signs of restless- 
ness, they should be set out on their 
summer stands for one day, provided, 
a calm, sunshiny day occurs with the 
thermometer above 45°; but never 
if below until such aday occurs. Let 
this be done in February, if possible. 

But, after all, when one’s apiary be- 
comes large in numbers. this mode 
involves much labor. I have experi- 
mented to some extent, therefore, on 
out-door wintering. The following 
mode I believe will prove a success : 

I have set my colonies in rows of 9 
each, making the row a little less than 
16 feet from one end to the other, say 
15 feet 4 inches, doing this in thesum- 
mer in preparing for winter. Let the 
hives front the south, and the fly-hole 
of each hive be 5 inches from the 
ground; the back end of the hivea 
couple of inches higher. Take acom- 
mon fence-board,6 inches wide and 
16 feet long, and place itin front of 
the row,so as to leave a space 11g 
inches in front of each hive, between 
the board and hive; saw a notch in 
front of each hive, 3 inches wide and 
1 inch deep, for the reception of a tubu- 
lar entrance. to extend from the fly- 
hole of the hive to the outside of the 
fence-board. This winter entrance is 
easily made of 3¢ lumber—top piece 
6x3 inches, sides 6x44 inch, bottom 8 
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inches wide, and long enough to reach 
the bottom board of the hive in front. 
Tack the half-inch strips to the top; 
next tack on the bottom. This formf 
acommunication from the inside os 
the hive to the outside, through which 
the bees can pass at any time when 
the weather is mild enough for them 
to fly. A foot plank, 16 feet long, set 
up on the top of the fence-board above 
the winter fly-holes, forms the balance 
of the front of this winter receptacle. 
Two more such boards forms the back, 
placed 3 inches away from the back 
ends of the hives. Nail the front and 
back at the ends to pieces of scantling; 
put in end pieces to fit, and nail to the 
same corner pieces. 

You now have a tight box 16 feet 
long, 18 inches high in front, 2 feet 
high at the back, and 2844 inches wide 
in the inside, withouta bottom. This 
rests upon the ground, around thesor 
nine hives,and when the entrances 
are putin, is to be packed full of chaff 
in front, rear, underneath, and _ be- 
tween the hives, up to and even with 
the top of the honey-board. Take off 
the honey-board, and spread over the 
whole top of the frames a coarse cot- 
ton or linen cloth, to keep the bees 
from flying out when the top chaff-box 
is removed. Makea frame the exact 
size of the top of the hive, 2% inches 
deep, and tack on the under side the 
same kind of a cloth for the bottom, 
and then fill this box with chaff and 
set it upon the hive, in contact with 
the other cloth. Fillall the spaces be- 
tween the top boxes,and the back and 
front, with chaff also, and the hives 
are now completely isolated from the 
weather, except by the tubular fly- 
holes, which are only 3gx2 inches, and 
6 inches long. 

Cover the outside box with any kind 
of a lid that will keep out the snow 
and rain, but have itso that the lid 
can be raised on any sunshiny day, 
when it is desirable to have the bees 
fly out for an airing. On such a day 
raise the lid and propit up, so that the 
sun can shine in upon the cloth cover- 
ings of the hives in full foree. Then 
lift off the top boxes of chaff, set them 
in any convenient place to dry out the 
dampness, and let the sun’s rays fall 
directly upon the cloth coverings 
above the frames. This will warm up 
each colony in a few moments, also 
evaporate all the dampness in a few 
hours, and give the bees their neces- 
sary airing at the same time. 

At the approach of nightfall replace 
the top boxes of chaff, make all snug 
again by leveling off the chaff, close 
the lid, and your bees are in good con- 
dition for another winter nap of 6 or 8 
weeks. 

The top chaff box affords all the up- 
ward ventilation necessary, while the 
bees are quiescent in their semi-torpid 
state; and the long tube will not let 
sufficient frost enter to accumulate in 
the combs. 

The above is the only chaff casing 
which I would trust,in as severe a 
season as last winter. In the place of 
chaff, one could substitute dry leaves, 
sawdust, oat hulls, tan-bark or fine 
chip-manure, or any other substance 
which isa good non-conductor of heat, 
and a good absorbent. In case the 
bees need feeding during winter, put 
a half inch thickness or more of gran- 
ulated white sugar upon the cloth im- 
mediately over the cluster of bees, set 
the chaff box over it, and the breath 
ot the bees will slowly dissolve it, and 
they will suck the syrup through the 
cloth as they need it, and any surplus 
will be stored by the bees within reach 
of the cluster. 

In the above outside casing and chaff 
filling, | have combined all the excel- 
lences of the various hives, and means 
of protection for out-door wintering, 
that I have ever seen suggested thus 
far. and at the same time secured the 
requisite means of disposing of damp- 
ness, which accumulates in winter 
from the breath of the bees. In short, 
it converts the whole nine into com- 
plete mynd pred hives, prevents moldy 
combs, and secures the requisite heat, 
80 that the colony can reach any part 
of their stores without being chilled. 

The entire cost of such casing, be- 
side the work, will not exceed 33 cents 





percolony. Thisis much cheaper than 
double chaff hives, and ten times as 
effective as a protection. 

Wilton, Iowa, Nov. 8, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bacteria and Bee-Bread. 
WM. F. CLARKE. 


I have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Heddon’s opinions, and it is with no 
small diffidence that I step into the 
arena to break a friendly controver- 
sial lance with so formidable an an- 
tagonist. But it seems to me his ar- 
ticle on ** Pollen Detrimental to Win- 
tering,” in the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL of Sept. 7, is very vulnerable at 
several points. No doubt the motto 
placed at the head of the article in 
question is a true one, and ‘tin our 
common ignorance all have an equal 
right to guess;” but until absolute 
proof is obtained, let us remember 
that we are only guessing. 

This, it seems to me, Mr. H. forgets, 
for no sooner has he announced his 
new ‘‘guess,’ than he becomes al- 
most, and then apparently quite cer- 
tain that he is right. He “stands 10 to 
1” in favor of his new theory, and in 
the course of a few lines. waxing more 
confident, finds ** it comforting to feel 
satisfied,” flatters himself that ‘‘ a step 
has been taken up the hill of science,” 
and. proceeds to argue on the basis of 
‘allowing this to be the cause.” He 
says: ‘‘I have settled down on the 
belief, strong and_ positive.” Now 
what proof does Mr. H. furnish in 
support of his consumption-of-bread 
theory ? 

1. That the unaccountable phe- 
nomenon of Smith’s bees all dying. 
while Jones’ treated the same, and 
only 3 miles distant, all, or nearly all 
live, is yeton our hands, and he thinks 
his new theory will solve it. But he 
fails to show how it does so. 2. “The 
preference for honey during all that 
period when bees must void no excre- 
ment, except by sensible or insensible 
perspiration, is a fixed fact.”” Varia- 
tion from that rule, he thinks, is the 
cause of dysentery. I would ask, is 
there any period during which bees 
‘‘void no excrement ?” During the pe- 
riod of rest they void very little, but is 
it not generally conceded that the 
ridges of dust which fall on the bot- 
tom board during winter. consist of 
dry feces? Probably, when wintered 
in perfect condition, bees obtain all 
the relief they need in this way. 

L. C. Root, in his new edition of 
Quinby’s Mysteries, page 255, men- 
tions a case of wintering so satisfac- 
torily, that the bees, though impris- 
oned from Nov. 17 until May 3, voi- 
ded no feces in a liquid state on being 
set out. Did those bees wholly ab- 
stain from the use of bee-bread ? 
There is no proof of it. It is not that 
bees void no feces during winter, but 
that their diet is so wholesome, and 
they come into a state so nearly dor- 
mant, that exercising but little, they 
eat sparingly and void only a small 
quantity of excrement. and that in so 
dry a condition that it does not befoul 
the hive. 

Mr. Heddon’s argument based on 
the assumption that during a certain 
period ‘‘bees must void no excrement” 
except in the form of perspiration, is 
without force. They may and do void 
some excrement, but it is in minute 
dry particles that accumulate harm- 
lessly on the bottom board. I cannot 
suppose that Mr. H. considers these 
minute particles dried drops of per- 
spiration. What huge drops they must 
be when they ooze out of the body of 
the bee. if, after evaporation has dried 
them, they are of the size we tind 
them. 38. The third proof of his new 
theory is, that he has found no dead 
colony that had ‘‘ not either plenty of 
bee-bread showing signs of late work 
with it, or brood in all stages, and gen- 
erally both, but nearly always brood.” 
Observe the qualification in this last 
sentence. ‘‘Nearly always.” ‘ What, 
never? Hardly ever.” Thisisa very 
weak place in the reasoning. I can 
understand that it may, and probably 
does interfere with successful winter- 








ing to have brood-rearing carried on 
too late. It necessitates a good deal 
of nurse-work, and more activity gen- 
erally than accords with that state of 

uiescence which we know to be so 

esirable, but, inasmuch as some col- 
onies died that had no young brood, 
the argument becomes inconclusive. 
A chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link. There is another weak spot 
in this argument. It is that every 
dead colony showed signs of having 
been indulging in bee-bread. I pre- 
sume they also showed signs of having 
been eating honey if there was any. 
Mr. H. assumes what he sets out to 
prove, viz: That eating bee-bread is 
detrimental to bees. 1, for one, am 
not convinced of this. They may, 
from certain causes, have eaten too 
freely of it, but to assume that bee- 
bread is poisonous on this account, is 
as unwarrantable as to conclude that 
fruit is unwholesome to human be- 
ings, because some eat too much of it, 
and become sick. Moreover, we know 
that bees in storing-cells with pollen, 
fill them out and seal them with | sere 
May not a dead colony with plenty of 
bee-bread showing signs of late work 
with it—having been doing this kind 
of work, viz: getting the honey sepa- 
rated from the bee-bread ? 

I am not quite clear whether Mr. I. 
considers the use of bee-bread to any 
extent, however small, injurious to 
mature bees. Iam inclined to think 
he does, because he says: ‘Some 
method of causing the bees to abstain 





from eating pollen during all that 


period when they are obliged to semi- 


hibernate, is what I most desire.” To- 
tal abstinence from _ pollen, would | 
seem to be Mr. H.’s new rule for suc- | 
cessful wintering. If so, [ am con- | 
strained to differ from him. I incline 
to the opinion that as hay, straw and | 
other coarse kinds of food are neces- | 
sary to the best health of horses and 
cattle, and as oatmeal porridge, Gra- 
ham flour and the like are good for 
man, so there may be a necessity for 
bees to use a proportion of bee-bread. 
[am aware that there isa difference | 
of opinion among bee-keepers on this | 
point, some thinking that bee-bread | 
is never used by mature bees, except 
they are driven to it by impending 
starvation. 

The analysis of pollen would sug- 
gest that there may be elements in it 
that are beneficial to mature bees. It 
contains nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. Seven percent. of it is 
albumen, and there is — a per- 
centage of fat in it. Honey is no 
doubt the most refined and concentra- 
ted food for bees. The current ideais 
that they eat nothing else during the 
height of the working season, though 
the Scotch verdict, ‘* not proven,” at- 
taches to that opinion in my mind. 
But if in the press of hard work 
they eat only honey, it may be that 
their case is like that of a horse when 
put to his greatest exertion of strength. 
Then for ashort time he may be fed 
almost wholly on grain, but he must 
soon return to a partial hay diet, or 
he will be totally ruined. I cannot 
prove that bee-bread is a useful and 
necessary part of the diet of mature 
bees, but I strongly incline to this 
view, and see the motto at the head of 
Mr. H.’s article, ‘‘ Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?” Mr. 
thinks bee-bread the cause of dysen- 
tery, while other eminent bee-keepers 
concur with Mr. Von Morlott, who 
says that ‘dysentery does not occur 
among bees in summer, because they 
have an abundant supply of pollen, 
and can fly out at all times.” If pollen 

revents dysentery in summer, does 
it cause the disease in winter ? 

Well, we have got rid of the bac- 
teria, Mr. H. has lifted that myste- 
rious dread from off our minds, and 
we all feel more comfortable. The 
** consumption-of-bread theory ” is not 
so terrible an affair as the invisible 
and impalpable bacteria. 

Notwithstanding Mr. H. has ‘‘settled 
down” on his new belief, ‘‘strong and 
positive,” I venture to advise him to 
go slow. I cannot think it would be 
good policy to eliminate the pollen 





from our hives next November. It 
would probably be well to see that our 


colonies have both honey and white 
sugar syrup. Possibly. a varied diet 
is good for bees, as well as for some 
higher orders of beings. It is ours to 
see that there are stores. We must 
leave their consumption to bee-in- 
stinct and bee-appetite. Mr. H. seeins 
to fear that bee-bread may sometimes 
be more attractive to bees than honey. 
I doubt it. Provide them with both, 
and if they partake of any bee-bread, 
I think it will be from some felt ne- 
cessity. When porridge, beef steak 
and hot rolls are set before me for 
breakfast, I feel strongly tempted to 
give the porridge the go-by, but I 
know that it is good and necessary for 
me. Perhaps bees are in this respect 
as wise as I am; | know that in many 
directions they 2re far wiser. I have 
no doubt bees like honey better than 
any other article of diet; they always 
act as if they did. With plenty of 
honey, if they eat bee-bread, I think 
it is as I eat porridge, from a sense of 
duty. 

This matter of wintering sorely 
taxes our best brains. While somuch 
perplexity hangs around it, let us heed 
John Bunyan’s maxim, ‘to preach 
only what I know.” For all that he is 
so strong and positive, Mr. H. does 
not know that pollen, more strictly, 
bee-bread, is detrimental to winter- 
ing. Some careful experimenting will 
be necessary before we dare launch 
our apiaries out into winter on this 
theory. But there are several things 
we do know. We know that success- 
ful wintering depends very much on 
timely fall preparation. We know 
that there is a temperature and a qui- 
etude which brings bees into a semi- 
torpor highly conducive to safe win- 
tering. We know the use of the divi- 
sion board in contracting space to the 
occupying and warming capacity of a 
colony. There is one point which I 
am inclined to think is not so well 
known as it should be, and that is the 
importance of widening the spaces be- 
tween the combs in the center of the 
hive. If the frames are kept their 
usual distance apart, the bees cannot 
cluster in sufficient numbers between 
them to generate the desired amount 
of heat. Oversight of this has, I be- 
lieve, caused the death of many colo- 
nies. Probably we shall find out by- 
and-by that the secret of successful 
wintering does not lie in any new the- 
ory, whether of bacteria, bee-bread or 
anything else, but in a careful con- 
formity to all known conditions. We 
may keep the whole law except in one 
point, and that in a particular season, 
may be the hinge on which the ques- 
tion of success or failure turns. Inno 
pursuit is wide-awake attention to de- 
tails more necessary than in bee- 
keeping. 

Listowel, Ont., Sept. 9, 1881. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Three-Band Test for Italian Bees. 


E. A. THOMAS. 


On page 285 of the Weekly Ber 
JOURNAL, Mr. G. M. Doolittle says: 
“* We must conclude that the window 
test is sufficient, or else that no cer- 
tain purity exists {jg the long-contin- 
ued home of thé @éalian bee.” I 
seems to me that there is evidence 
enough to prove that there are black 
bees in Italy, and if so it may readily 
be seen that some of the queens lin- 
ported from Italy may be hybrid ; and 
if hybrid queens have been imported, 
what is the use of trying to make 
Italians out of them by applying the 
window test? It seems to me Mr. 
Doolittle is getting this matter down 
a little too fine. Perhaps I take the 
opposite extreme when I say that bees 
that will not stand the most severe 
test, and show the three orange-col- 
ored bands distinctly, should be con- 
demned as impure. They are cer- 
tainly not up to the highest standard 
of purity. 

Again Mr. Doolittle says: ‘‘ As far 
as my experience goes, I have yet to 
see the queen whose progeny show the 
three yellow bands under all circum- 
stances.” As Mr. D. is a man of much 
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experience, this would imply that 
there are no such bees. I have colo- 
nies in my apiary that will show the 
three yellow bands at any period of 
life, from the time they get dried off 
after emerging from the cell, until 
they are too old to fly. I have also 
seen such colonies in the apiary of 
Mr. Theodore James, North Adams, 
Mass., and I know of several others 
who have such bees. The bands are 
not quite so light-colored on the very 
old bees, still they are there as plain 
as day. Although I think the age of 
the bee has something to do with its 
markings, still I should consider bees 
that had to be filled with honey and 
placed on a window in the sun, as im- 
pure. 

Iam surprised to see Mr. D. take 
the position he has, on account of the 
effect it will have on those who are 
not very well acquainted with Italians. 
Such might be led to believe that bees 
having black blood in them were all 
right. 

{ cannot see how there is any dan- 
ger of applying too severe a test, and 
it seems to me that the danger lies 
more in the.opposite extreme. Bee- 
keepers cannot be too careful in test- 
ing queens, and all bees that will re- 
quire one of Sam Weller’s ‘tpatent 
double-million-magnifying gas micro- 
scopes of hextry power ”’ to determine 
whether they are pure or not, should 
be got rid of as soon as possible, and 
when such stock is got rid of, we may 
hope to improve the race. 

Coleraine, Mass. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


How I Winter My Bees. 


J. H. ROBERTSON. 


To best illustrate my method of 
wintering bees, we will take hive No. 
1, which stands about 4 inches from 
the ground, the entrance some lower 
than the back; made from pine lum- 
ber 7g of an inch thick, 18 inches long, 
12 inches deep and 12 inches wide, in- 
side measure. ‘The bottom board pro- 
jects 4 inches in front, and is securely 
nailed to bottom of hive ; entrance, 4 
inch wide and from 6 to 10 inches long. 
Around the top of the hive less 1 inch 
is an inch band; cover or top is some 
larger than outside of hive, resting on 
band; no paint; the hive contains 8 
frames, all worker combs running 
from entrance to back of hive; over 
frames is burlaps cover. The comb 
ranges from 2 sheets of foundation 
worked out this season to combs 15 to 
20 years old. These contain 15 to 25 
lbs. of sealed honey, some unsealed, 
quite a quantity of pollen, and very 
little, if any, brood. ‘he queen is a 
pure, vigorous dark Italian, and less 
than 2 years old. ‘The hive is fairly 
boiling with young, healthy matured 
bees, and so full of them that if ee 
lift the corner of the cover they boil 
over, seemingly pleased to get a little 
more room. 

‘To insure success, we enforce these 
conditions on every colony by remov- 
ing all light and empty frames, crowd- 
ing the bees on as few combs as they 
will cover well, using division boards. 
If but one comb it must be an old one 
1s or 24 full of sealed te 6 and from 
4to 5 holes through it. Place in cen- 
ter of hive with division board on each 
side, leaving 4% inch space on each 
side of comb; cover over with bur- 
laps and fill balance of hive with dry 
sawdust, always using full sized hive 
for winter. 

I have in my home yard a half score 
of rows 10 rods long, about 5x10 feet 
from center to center of hive, where 
under my own supervision, every col- 
ony will fill these conditions with less 
than 1 score of division boards in use, 
and not one ounce of packing of any 
kind, we are ready for winter. I| 
let them stand out until winter is 
fairly on us; then carefully remove 
the top. place a block over the en- 
trance, load 15 or 20 on car and run to 
bee house door. 

The bee house is a frost-proof build- 
ing, 48 feet long, 10 feet wide and 8 
feet high ; 6 feet from the entrance is 


on each side are two stringers 40 feet 
long, 6 inches high, securely fastened. 
Commencing at back end of the room, 
I place my first hive about 12 inches 
from the walls, entrance to the center, 
on top place two pieces of lath cut the 
right length ; on these, our next hive, 
two more pieces of lath and another 
hive, and so on until they are 6 feet 
high, filling up both sides—putting in 
every colony in the yard—leaving an 
alley in the center and room to pass 
all around both rows. After all are 
in, will guage the entrance with blocks 
as [ think necessary. As soon as pos- 
sible I will put 6 or 8 tons of ice in the 
front room, always keeping it well 
filled and covering the floor with 2 or 
83 inches of slowly moving water, the 
ventilators being so arranged as to 
keep the air pure, and the thermome- 
ter in the neighborhood of 40°, bor- 
rowing notroub'eif itoccasionally rises 
to 50° or 60°, leaving them here from 
140 to 150 days, requiring all the time, 
constant and careful attention. 

As soon as the weather is favorable, 
I take them out, not over 1 or 2 car- 
loads per day, being careful to place 
them upon the stands they were taken 
from in the fall. I will now leave 
them entirely alone, not disturbing or 
handling them only when, necessary ; 
this we will know at a glance when 
flying. 

They have been confined so long 
they have forgotten all about civiliza- 
tion. For a few days after taking 
them out the greatest care must be 
taken to keep them from stinging us, 
which they usually seem bent on do- 
ing with a vengeance. I will nowtake 
nuclei and put them in colonies that 
are queenless, crowding them to work- 
ing order as soon as possible. My 
loss in 6 years has been 2 per cent. of 
colonies put up in the fall, and 144 per 
cent. of queens. 

Pewamo, Mich. 














Canadian Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





An interesting and profitable gath- 
ering of the bee-keepers was held in 
Lindsay, Ontario, Oct. Hth and 12th 
in the council chamber. Mr. 8. Cor- 
neil was called to the chair, and Mr. 
C. Neads was requested to act as Sec- 
retary. There was a good attendance. 
It was resolved to form an association 
to further the interests of bee-keepers 
in the Midland district included by 
the Central Fair Association. On 
motion, Messrs. W. G. Russell, C. 
Neads and 8. Corneil were appointed 
a committee to draft a constitution 
and report the following evening. 

Reports from those present were 
called for, which being summed up, 
show that the number of colonies now 
owned is 500. increased from 188 in 
peer and that the surplus honey 
obtained was 16.240 Ibs., 14,900 lbs. 
being extracted, and 1,340 lbs. in the 
comb. 

The best method of marketing the 
honey crop was then taken up and 
fully discussed. It was stated that 
much injury is often done by parties 
who, making bee-keeping altogether 
a secondary matter, bring their honey 
to the market as soon as taken in poor 
shape, and are obliged to sell for what- 
ever is offered, thus breaking down 
the market at the start. The general 
opinion seemed to be that it was best 
not to rush the honey on the market 
too early. Most of those present 
wished they had their crop still un- 
sold. as prices are advancing. 

The next subject taken up was the 
different methods of wintering and 
their results. This was a very im- 
ge discussion, and much valua- 
le information was elicited. One 
method was to place the hives in a 
row on scantling, or raised from the 
ground a short distance in some way, 
and pack them on all sides with sev- 





@ partition with a door in the center ; 





eral inches of either chaff, cut straw, 


or dry sawdust, in fact, placing them 
in a large chaff bin outside, each hive, 
of course, having a shute from the en- 
trance, allowing the bees to fly when- 
ever the weather was suitable. Messrs. 
W. Hickson, John Calvert, A. E. Cal- 
vert, W. G. Russell, Arthur Russell 
and C. Neads were very successful 
last winter with this method. Mr. 
Carnegie, of the Peterboro Review. 
was present during the meeting and 
was invited to a seat at the table, 

At the meeting on Wednesday even- 
ing, the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution was 
read and adopted. 

The election of officers then took 
place and resulted in the election of 
the following gentlemen to the differ- 
ent offices, viz: 8. Corneil, Lindsay. 
President; W. G. Russell, Millbrook, 
Ist Vice President; Mr. Hineman, 
Grafton, 2d Vice President ; C. Neads, 
Lindsay. Secretary and Treasurer ; A. 
E. Calvert, Reaboro, Thos. Hickson, 
Reaboro, and Arthur Russell, Mill- 
brook, Executive Committee. 

It was resolved that, whereas ad- 
vanced bee-culture is comparatively a 
new industry in this part of the coun- 
try, the importance of which has not 
heretofore been fully recognized, this 
association beg to suggest to the di- 
rectors of the Central Exhibition the 
propriety of giving greater encourage- 
ment by granting more liberal prizes, 
and making a better prize list. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
association be tendered to the Mayor 
and Council of Lindsay for their lib- 
erality in placing the use of council 
chamber at our disposal. 

Resolved, That each member be a 
committee of one to canvass for mem- 
bers for this association, and to send 
to the Secretary names of bee-keepers 
in their vicinity, or any in the terri- 
tory covered by this association. 

A question drawer was opened, and 
a committee appointed to reply to the 
queries. This elicited the following 
questions : 

Would it pay to expose at this sea- 
son of the year empty surplus combs ? 
One reply was that if the combs were 

laced at some distance from the 
1ives, the bees would clean them up 
and would not start robbing. Another 
opinion was that it was better to set 
them in the back part of the hive sep- 
arrted from the brood nest by a divi- 
sion board.. 

How to winter with the best results 
was the next question in the drawer. 
In addition to the methods given at 
the previous meeting, Mr. I. G. Moy- 
nes, of Fenelon, who has scarcely lost 
any bees during the last 11 years, 
gave his method of wintering his box 
hives in the cellar. His chief points 
were an even temperature slightly 
above freezing point, perfect darkness 
and no jarring, but above all, raising 
the hives one or two inches above the 
bottom boards for ventilation. If 
these points are attended to, it is not 
of so much importance whether the 
cellar is dry or not. We may state 
en passant that, after witnessing the 
bee-keepers’ exhibit, Mr. Moynes has 
determined to reform next spring and 
exchange his box hives for more mod- 
ern appliances. 

How would you transfer from box 
hives to frame hives and when, was 
the next question. As to the time, 
the answer was during fruit bloom, 
because the hives are then light, and 
there is something for the bees to 
gather. The process of taking bees 
and combs from the box hive and fix- 
ing them up snugly in movable frames 
was fully gone into, but a description 
in detail would be too lengthy 9 
Any one having such a job before 
him, can get full information in the 
books on bee-culture, any of which 
Mr. R. 8. Porter will order on appli- 
cation. 

Whether is natural or artificial 
swarming the best method of in- 
crease, came next in order. This 
called forth a most interesting dis- 
cussion, both methods having very 
warm advocates. Against artiiicial 
swarming, it was urged that more at- 
tention was required to prevent nat- 





ural swarms than could given by 


those not devoting their time exclu- 


sively to the business; but its advo- 
cates claimed for it a larger yield of 
honey. On the other hand, it was 
urged against natural swarming, that 
bees were sure toeome out while the 
family were at church, or at other 
most inconvenient times, and if not 
promptly attended, they would go to 
the woods. Its advocates, while ad- 
mitting the necessity of a watch, 
claim that new swarms worked with 
so much vigor, that a larger yield of 
honey was obtained. This brought 
out a comparison of what had been 
accomplished by an advocate of each 
method. Thomas Hickson, of Ops, 
had 13 colonies in the spring, in- 
creased to 43, and took 1,600 lbs. of 
surplus honey by natural swarming. 
Joseph Russell, of Manvers, had 17 
colonies in the spring, which he had 
increased to 65 by artificial swarming, 
and obtained 2,000 lbs. of surplus 
honey. These results were considered 
so nearly equal, that it was thought 
better for each to follow the method 
best adapted to his own particular 
circumstances. 

The association sat till a late hour, 
but everyone went away pleased with 
the discussions, and satistied the time 
was well spent. The next annual 
meeting is to be held at the time and 
place of the next Central Exhibition. 


> << + < —-— —___- 


Saunders Co., Nebraska, Convention. 





On call of Rev. E. L. Dodder, a 
meeting of those interested in the cul- 
ture of the honey bee was had at 
Wahoo, Neb., Oct. 8, 1881. Present, 
15 persons, all residents of this County. 

Rev. E. L. Dodder was selected as 
temporary Chairman, and Rev. J. J. 
Burtch, Secretary. 

The ohject of the meeting was to 
consider, and if deemed desirable, 
proceed to the formation of an associa- 
tion in this County. 

After due deliberation, by unani- 
mous consent, the meeting proceeded 
to the permanent organization of the 
Saunders County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation by the election of ‘fT. L. Whit- 
beck, President, Mrs. C. L. Stocking, 
Secretary. S. V. Decker. Treasurer 
and keeper of supplies. Members en- 
rolled, 15. 

A committee was appointed to draft 
a constitution to report ata subequent 
meeting to be called by the President. 

Numerous valuable suggestions were 
made by those present, on the care 
and management of bees. 

Rev. E. L. Dodder, by request, de- 
livered an excellent address, covering 
the entire subject of bee-culture, 
which was considered a rare treat by 
those interested in the propagation 
and management of bees in the most 
a and scientific manner. 

The speaker has shown by the man- 
agement of his apiary while residing 
in our midst, as well as by precept, 
that he is not only a bee-keeper, but a 
bee-master, and those who follow his 
instructions with judgment and care, 
must succeed. Adjourned. 

ADJOURNED MEETING. 

The Saunders County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in special session 
pursuant to call of President, at Wa- 
hoo. Neb., Nov. 5, 1881. 

The Secretary being absent, C. F. 
Williams was chosen Sec. pro ajm. 

The Committee appointed to draft 
a constitution, presented the same for 
action, which was adopted. 

The officers of the association con- 
sist of President, Vice President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer and keeper of sup- 
plies, who are elected annually. 

Regular meeting, first Saturday in 
October and April of each year. 

Any person may become a member 
of this Association on application and 
payment of 50 cents. 

Office of Vice President being va- 
cant, C. C. Turney was elected to that 
office for 1 year. 

Additional members enrolled 5; 
whole number of members 20. 

On motion, the Secretary was in- 
structed to furnish each of the town 
papers, also the Chicago BEE Jour- 





NAL, with a copy of the proceedings. 
C. F. WILLIAMS, Sec’y pro tem, 





SURE 


Best Hive for Comb Honey.—I com- 
menced last spring to keep a Bee Ac- 
count Book, noting down everything 
of consequence, which I shall keep for 
future reference. We had snow on 
Nov. 3, but it is all gone and my bees 
are now bringing in pollen. Please 
state in the Bee JOURNAL which size 
of hive you think best for the produc- 
tion of comb honey. . II. SEARS. 

Girard, Pa., Nov. 6, 1881. 

| For comb ae pein all agree 
that a shallow frame is best—we pre- 
fer the Langstroth.—EpD.] 


honey 

the 
No 
10, 


Season.—The 
section has been 
for many years. 
rain, todo any good, since June 
till the 28th of this month. 
lower than they have been for years; 
many of the streams are entirely dried 
up. Bees had to be fed to get them 
in condition for winter. 
I. H. Brown. 

Light Street, Pa., Oct. 31, 1881. 

[In the West there has been a super- 
abundance of rain for the past month. 
To have had it equalized between the 
East and West, 
agreeable all around.—ED.] 

Entirely Satisfied.—I had 5 colonies 
in the ‘fall of 1880, and lost 3 last win- 
ter; they were wintered on summer 
stands. I have taken 130 lbs. of 
section honey, and 12 Ibs. extracted ; 
increased to 7, all are well provided 
for winter. Ll am entirely satistied 
over the result of last season’s labor. 
I send my best wishes for the prosper- 
ity of the BEE JOURNAL. Iam much 
pleased with it and cannot do without 
it. F. &. GASTINGER. 

Kenton, O., Nov. 2, 1881. 


Poor Honey 
season in this 
poorest known 


Alsike Clover.—After 
uniting a few weak colonies in 
spring, I had 136 colonies ; 
class colonies and 


Honey from 


2 nuclei, which left 
me 73 colonies to begin the season 
with. I worked colonies for ex- 
tracted honey ; tia akenan average 
of 211 lbs. per colony. I put boxes on 


20 young colonies, and have an aver- | 
age of 40 lbs. each of comb honey. 1} 
and | 
bees | 
seeding and 4} 


run the rest of them for increase, 
have this fall 147 colonies. Our 
had 18 acres of new 
acres second crop of alsike clover to 
work on, from which they gathered 
most of thehoney. Basswood did not 
yield much honey this year. 
C. M. WOOLVER. 
Hallsville, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1881. 


{ Here is a very good illustration 
that even in New York, where land is 
most valuable, it will pay to plant for 
bee pasturage. Had our correspond- 
ent not run for increase, and suppose 
only 150 of the 211 ibs. of honey were 
directly attributable to the alsike, he 
would have realized 10,950 lbs. from 
his 73 colonies, which, at 10c. per lb., 
would have brought the handsome 
sum of $1,095 rental for 22 acres of 
clover-land.—ED.] 


The National Convention.—I have 
just finished reading that gem of an 
article by Dr. J. P. H. Brown, on the 
‘** Races of Honey Bees.” To the sei- 
entific bee-keeper it is worth the price 
of a year’s subscription to the Weekly 
Bee JOURNAL. I suppose this ends 
the proceedings of the National Con- 
vention. where a great many other 
splendid articles were read touching 
points on our noble and interesting 
calling. But notwithstanding all this. 
the National Convention did not come 
up to my expectations. When I read 
the programme, and then the proceed- 
ings, I was disappointed. There 


| crowd out other 


| monotonous to the general reader 
| might, without loss to the publie, be 
/omitted from the published reports. 


Waters | publishing their productions in extenso, 


jallotted space is already much more 
| than 
| Way in which it can be done, except for 


would have been more | 


| plants (annuals) for early spring and 


fine | 


the | 
sold 61 first | 


| honey 


| hard, 


j}econsumed before I gave the candy ? 
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terchange of views. Now, I consider 
the discussion of the various topies in | 
bee-keeping the backbone of all bee- 
local or National ; 

however excellent. 
work. I do hope, in 
meetings throughout the 
country, this evil will be remedied by 
having shorter addresses and more 
discussion. GEO. THOMPSON. 

Geneva, Ill. 

[ We quite agree with Mr. Thomp- 
son regarding the desirability of pub- 
lishing more debate. but how can it be 
done without omitting the essays, or 
limiting their number to two or three ? 
Much of this essay business is very 
sand 


seems throughout a great lack of in-| 3 
| 
| 
| 


meetings, whether 
but long articles, 


all future 


Certainly, no editor would be excused 
by these essayists if he was to neglect 


while giving an official report, and no 
reporter can do himself justice in giv- 
ing sketches of debate, where his 
consumed. We cannot see any 
the Society to employ a stenographie 
reporter, and publish the proceedings 
in pamphlet form.—EbD. | 


Spring and Summer Honey Plants.— 
Which are the most suitable honey 


summer? My soil is light sandy. 
Answer in BEE JOURNAL. 
Tuos. R. Siri. 
Leighton, Ala., Nov. 7, 1881. 
(Catnip, motherwort 
rape, ought to do well on your soil. 
Although a biennial, try a patch of 
sweet clover ( Melilotus alba).—Ep. 


and summer 


Using Drone Feundation.- I have 6 
colonies of Italian bees; should I use 
drone foundation in each hive. and 
howmueh ? Had [30colonies, should 
I use it, and how much? Or, bad I 
better use a larger quantity in only a 
few hives located in the center of the 
apiary. One colony had 12 Ibs. of 
, I gave them a frame of granu- 
lated ‘sugar eandy a week ago, next 
the side-wall. The bees have been 
carrying it out at the entrance ever 
since. I removed the candy, and one- 
fourth was consumed or carried out at 
the entrance. Did I get the eandy too 
or burned, or should I have 
waited until their stores were nearly 


of 


”» 


Ibs. 
gave 


To another colony having 8 
honey mostly unsealed, I 
frames of sealed honey. next the side- 
walls. The bees carried the honey to 
the center frames. stripped the frames 
of comb. and I think used it to cap 
over the honey. Why did they do so ? 

M. CHENEY. 
WL. 

[Use no drone foundation, unless 
you have a particular strain that you 
desire drones from, in which case one 
or half acomb with drone cells will be 
ample, near the centre of brood nest. 
Nothing will be gained by placing this 
hive in the center of the apiary. Had 
you placed the sugar candy near the 
center, there would have been no ne- 
cessity for the bees to carry it there ; 
being granulated, the bees could not, 
without too much labor, liquefy it so 
as to carry it in their honey-saes to 
the center. In winter, the 
in the hive softens the candy so the 
bees can consume it. The combs of 
sealed honey might have been placed 
near the center. The cell-walls were 
cut away by the bees to give room for 
a greater number to assist in empty- 


South Sutton, 


moisture 





ing them.—ED.] 
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Italians are Good Enough.—I com- | 
menced this season with 22 colonies, 
rather weak ; increased to 33 by div id- 
ing, and bought 17. I now have 50 
strong, pure ‘Italian colonies, except 
one pure Cyprian, the head of the 
queen of which T intend to ** pinch” 
early in the spring. 
good enough for me, ¢..¢.. 
leather-collared ones 
700 Ibs. 
est quality. sold at 15 ets. ; reared and 
sold nearly 200 queens, and have 
quite done yet. 
honey 
winter. 

Kingsbury, 


the long, 
I have taken 


There is plenty of 

in the hives to last through the 
a. Be TADLOC K. 

Tex., Nov. 1, 1881. 


Honey Cake.—At the request as 


| printe din the Bee JouRNAL, I here- 


with give the recipes for the honey 
cakes that I presented to the Toronto 
Convention : 

HONEY SPONGE CAKE.—Two-thirds 
of a breakfast cup of sour cream, 3 


cupsful of flour, an even teaspoonful | 


of soda, 1 cup of butter,3 eggs, 114 lbs. 
of honey, | tablespoonful of e innamon, 
half table spoonful of allspice, and a 
little extract of lemon ; 
with the flour; put the soda in the 
milk and stir well, that all the ingre- 
dients may thoroughly mix ; beat the 
cake well for another 5 minutes; put 
it in a buttered tin—bake from one- 
half to three-quarters of an hour. 
This is nice eaten warm. 
Wheat honey for those at the Con- 
vention. 

GINGER CAKE.—Take 
honey, 14 Ib. of butter, 1! 
1 ounce of ginger, 44 ounce of ground 
allspize, 1 teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, 14 of a pint of sour milk cream 
if you choose, 3 eggs; put the flour 
into a basin with the ginger and all- 
spice; mix these together, warm the | 
butter and add it with the honey to 
the other ingredients ; stir well; make 
the milk just warm and dissolve the 
soda in it, and make the whole into a 
nice, smooth paste with the 
Which should be previously 
whisked ; 
tered tin—bake it from 
to 1 hour; 


154 Ibs. of 
g lbs. of flour, 


eggs 
well 


take the white of 


and take a feather and brush the top ; 
this will give it a glossy appearance. 
This cake can be baked in 2 equal pie 
tins. Mas. J. G. A. WALLACE. 
Brighton, Ont., Nov. 7, 1881. 


[If some good sisters would make a 
honey cake for every Convention of 


bee-keepers, it would materially add | 


to the interest. Anything to awaken 


enterprise and develop the uses for | 


honey, must be advantageous to the 
bee and honey industry.—Ep. 


Why the Difference ?—One year I had 
in my home apiary 60 colonies that 
ceased brood-rearing and honey and 
pollen gathering about August 15th. 
According to the best authorities, they 
should have died off be fore spring from 
old age. Six miles away, in a swamp, 
were 24 colonies which gathered fall 
honey and pollen for six weeks later— 
these I bought. According to rule, 
they should have come through in 
prime condition. All were wintered 
in the same cellar from Nov. 17 to 
April 18. My home apiary, mostly 
old bees, spring honey, and little pol- 
len, wintered well, and dwindled in 
spring 10 per cent. The swamp bees, 
with fall honey and pollen, wintered 
well also, and dwindled 60 per cent. 
The only point of difference percepti- 
ble was that of frame—the swamp 
hives having frames 14 inches deep. 
and the home hives being 114s. Are 
we to blame the fall honey and pollen 
on which the swamp colonies wintered, 
or the difference in depth of frame ? 
If American bee-keepers will visit To- 
ronto Agricultural Fair next fall, I 
have no doubt they will be somewhat 
astonished by the honey products ex- 
hibited there, as to quality and quan- 
tity. . C. THORN, M. D. 

Streetsville, Canada, Nov. 3, 1881. 


[The difference in spring dwindling 
was probably attributable to earlier 


The Italians are | 


of extracted honey of the fin- | 


not | 


mix the spices | 


I used buck- | 


pour the mixture into a but- | 
three-fourths | 
one egg | 
and beat it up with a little sweet milk | 


Nov. 16, 


| | breeding in the swamp colonies ; they 
had fresher honey, more pollen, and 
deeper frames to concentrate the heat 
in the center. We imagine that bees 
but seldom die from old age—certainly 
not in summer; but with everything 
the most favorable for wintering, the 
|long, semi-dormant period is one of 
rest and repose, rather than debility 
and exhaustion.—ED.] 

Old Queens.—I have several colonies 
of bees that have retained theirdrones. 
Supposing they were queenless, | 
opened one and found t le queen all 
right. Please let me know through 
the BEE JOURNAL why it is. 

’. BERKY. 

Savannah, O., Oct. 3, 1881. 

[The queens are old, and honey- 
gathering and breeding having proba- 
| bly been kept up till quite late, a larger 





| proportion of drones than usual have 
| been reared.—ED.]} 


New Courage for Next Season.—<A\l- 
| low me to thank you for the very com- 
|plete table showing the amount of 
surplus honey, increase of colonies, 
|ete., for 32 States. This table adds 
one more essential feature to the al- 
ready popular AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
| NAL, and no bee-keeper that expects 
to keep pace with the rapid strides 
of our progressive pursuit, can think 
of getting along without it, and file 
| away for future reference every num- 
| ber that comes into his possession. 
| The full report of the North Ameri- 
|can Bee-Keepers’ Society, so recently 
| held at Lexington, Ky., is a rich feast 
| of great things which so many of us 
|(though we could not be present), by 
jour own quiet firesides, can be in- 
formed of all that was said and done 
|through the columns of the Brg 
| JOURNAL. I will not comment upon 
}any particular paper or speech read or 
delivered before the Convention, but 
simply say that it is “all good.” The 
| bees are doing well in the mountains 
on goldenrod. A fine rain Oct. 25, 
gave us hew courage, and renewed 
confidence in the — of 1882. 
W. — RN. 
4 1881. 
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Los Angeles, Ca y 


*HELEN’s BAbBiEs.”—An entirely 
new edition of this famous book is in 
press, and will be published in a few 
B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., with a very hand- 
some illustrated cover having por- 
traits of Budge and Toddie, Martha, 
Mary and the Goat upon it. John 
Ilabberton, the author, has given 
Budge and Toddie world-wide celeb- 
rity; they have pleased thousands 
with their pranks, and will please 
thousands more, for it is simply im- 
possible to resist their fascination. 
Orders should be sent in early. 





j}days by T. 
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@* The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Platteville, Grant Co., 
Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. 

N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


e+ 


« The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will convene at Bat- 
tle Creek, on Thursday, Dec. 8, 1881. 
We have reason to expect one ‘of the 
largest and most interesting meetings 
we have ever held. Let all arrange 
to be present. All District Associa- 
tions should send delegates. Each per- 
son should come with their best ex- 
perience in their hands, ready to hand 
it over to the others of the fraternity. 
Commutation rates are expected on 
railroads. A. J. Cook, Pres. 

T. F. BrneHaw, Sec. 


— -_<-—— + 


| The "Tex: is State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 
Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882, 














1881. THE AMERICAN 


Special Rotices. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


| 


«& Single onsen of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a, m., Nov. 14, 1881. 5 


The following are the latest quota- | 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

CHICAGO. 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


*- eo 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on | HONEY—The market is lively and prices steady. 
which are printed a large bee in gold, | , We, quots xt, como, honey. tn, single, come | 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. _ =e 

i: ] SESWAX rime quality, 18@22c. | 
en ee | AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. | 
cS Artic ‘or icati ; | 

Ks Articles for publi vation must be | NEW YORK. 
written on a separate piece of paper | ——— ', tthe naman 

> . | NEY—the supply is full, and trade is lively. 
from ite ms of business. We quote as follows: White comb, in small 


2e- @ oe 


~ boxes, IN@v22c; dark, in small boxes, 15@17c. Ex- 


tracted, white, lo@iic.; dark, 7mve. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21 4@23c. 


rustenseaie of prominent Apiarists 
THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 


*-?e oe 


g When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—In fair demand Comb firmer at 20@ 
22¢c -a lot of 23 boxes sold at the latter figure. 
Strained and extracted rather slow at 9@ lzdée. 
inside price for round lots. Sate i6 bbls. (8,000 Ibs. 
net) on Thursday, at 9c. 

BEESW AX—Selling lightly at 19@20ce. 

KR. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 


7+ 2 oo 
CINCINNATL 
HONE Y-—Is in good demand here now. 
I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
Ik@20e., on arrival. Extracted, 7@vc. on arrival. 


— ESW AX.—Is8@22¢., on ariival. o have paid | 
. per lb. for choice lots. . F. MUTH. 


| Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 


s- eee 


« Constitutions and By-Laws for | 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The | 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 

“7: eee 


An Agreeable Dressing for the Hair, 
that will stop its falling, has been long 
sought for. VParker’s Hair Balsam, 
distinguished for its purity, fully sup- 
plies this want. 44w4 


*-+ oe oe 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-pound combs area desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large quantity could be 
sold at 2 Fe Be eeeeens co aeene- 

BEKSW AX—P ime quality, 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 





‘7 c hatham Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—Supply isin excess of the demand at 
prices current. Several hundred cases arrived this 
week, and there are advices of more still to come. 

We quote white comb, i6@20c.; dark tugo d,10@ 

i4c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@lvuc.; 
durk and candied, 7@X%ce. BEESWAX 250. 

STEAKNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


Ze 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly Bere 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- | 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONE Y.— But little on the market, and prices | 
are not quoted, 
BEKSWAX. 
ure,Ji@ 22c.; grease wax, 

Journal. 


21@23¢c.; Western, 
Baltimore Markt 


Southern, pure, 
lle. 


| INDIANAPOLIS. 


o>; eo 


HONEY.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25¢ 
P : , dianapolis Stock Review. 

Examine the Date following your | Indianapolis Stock Review 
name on the wrapper label of this | PHILADELPHIA. 
paper ; it indicates the time to which HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike 
you have paid. Always send money nomial mee Stes cities 
by postal order, registered letier.or| ua. cuie”6CUC 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 


Drafts on other cities, or local checks, CLEVELAND. 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


HONEY—We report the market quite active ; 
ali our sales this week of comb honey in | pound 
sections have been made at 22¢., 
sections at 20c. Extracted has taken a start, 
we report trade quite active in small packages, 


and 
me 


++ ewe pound tin cans, especially, at I2c. per ib. Kxtrac 
ri ‘ ted in bbis. ea 
Premiums.—For a club of 2, weekly | BKESWAX Zine 3 ate 
we give a copy of “Bees and ILloney 3” j ENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
fora club of 5, weekly. we will give a | — 
Cook’s Manual,a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, | Local Convention Directory. 
bound in cloth ; for a club of-6, we give | 
a Copy of the Jou KNAL fora year free. | 1981. Time and Piace of Meeting. 


It will pay to devote a few hours to 


Noy. 30—S. ba Ag at Platteville, Wis. 
the Bee JOURNAL. . France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 
| Dec. 8 are. an State, at Buttle Creek, Mich. 
ipitieesiiaiited T. F. Bingham, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 
y . Tej ‘ 1RR2. 

Women are E _ 7e here l sing and Jan. 10—( oren and Union, at Cortiand, A 
recommending Parker's Ginger Tonic, Sean, Sec., McGre EN N. Y. 
because they ‘have learned from eXx- | 25 Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. _ 
perience that it speedily overcomes | ni W. House, Sec. . Fayetteville, N, Y. 

pril 11- 


ww Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
2: iene State, at Me piace Tex 


despondency, indigestion, pain or 
weakness in the back and kidneys, and | 


other troubles peculiar to the sex.— Vm. It. Howard, Sec. 
: ‘ , , May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
Home Journal, jee ady. diwt | T. Brookins, Sec. 


>> <> -+-- > 


e It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post oflice address and name, when 
Writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
hame, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you Jive near one postofiice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 


—~> ++ <m +--+ = 


taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882, 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column givesthe regular price of both. 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly BeeJournal (T.G.Newman) $2 00.. 


Why suffer such unspeakable tor- 
tures? Rheumatism has been con- 





sre re «}]? Spavi ‘nre is » | and Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
quere d. Ke ndall 8 Spay in Cure is the | ee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 300 . 2 60 
Victor. See advertisement. dit Bee Keepers’ Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 

The 4 above-named papers....... 450.. 400 

lear aha Bee- Keepers’ Exchange (J. H. Nellie) 30.. 2% 

go UT . x y r T Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 W.. 2 8 
Ge We haveaSPECIAL EDITION | — Kinans Hee-Keeper- nee 30.. 215 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as The 7 above-named papers....... 6 3U.. 5 50 
it wi li in 1882(16 pages). | Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 0 
x be ill be published _ 18 ’ (16 pages), Bees and Honey, (T, G. Newman) .. 2 40.. 2 25 | 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, Binder for Weekly, issl.. 11 285.. 275 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis-| — Binger for Weekly for 1882 2 50 


tribute them to bee- keepers will be | 
uantity they | 
y use. 


supplied free, in any 4 
may be able to judicious 


re Seer hives, in prime condition. 
FB y uc. TELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Lil. 





| Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 


and two pound | 


¢#™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- | 


1 
ae SA LE-—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 


BEE JOURNAL. 


367 





A duertisements., 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


OR, 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 





every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1875. Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
Th F ( W k h State Agricultural College of Michigan. 
e Farm and Worksho = 
D, 320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
PHEORIA, ILL. ar) eee 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual o 
1 4 In size, | the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
y] y § THE FARM The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
G 5 : of “| about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
ARH tet AND— | annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
ONLY WORKSHOP produced with great care, patient study and per- 
= 25Cts is 16 pages,4 columns sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
The Greatest of all tito the page, 13inch gs | of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 








eS ———~ ON pune. AE illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
now published in the bound, and by pre- | the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
United States, can TRIAL serving a year’s edi- | full desecriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
tir Bod from Oe Ses. —TO— th —_ “ | shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
for 25 Cents post- R ble history of the | not least, detailed instructions for the various 
age paid, to any ad- JAN., Farms. Herds and | manipulations necessary in the apiary. 
ff subscribed for be} 1883 ag EY A ... | ‘This work is a masterly production, and one that 
fore Jan. ist, 1882 7 tains the best and | no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
a Bd ho -—— Se pete afford to do without. tis fully “up with the times” 
in advance, as that ea, ia Children’s Depart- | On every conceivable subject that can interest the 
is its regular sub- Ye ment, full Produce | apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 


scription price. Market Reports, ete. 





interesting and thoroughly practical. 


== 30¢-— 


Sample Paper sent FREE. Agents wanted. 
[2 CIRCULATION, 40,000. 


‘The Farm and Workshop Association 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cuox«’s Manual is hg best of our Ameri- 

| can works.— LEWIS T. Col 

It appears to have cut the. ground from under 
future bouk-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practic al knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Me@nual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 

| it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 
| 

Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, however limited his means, can afford to 
do without.— Nebraska Farmer. 

To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook’s Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 

With Cook’s Manual! lam more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been 80 great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and wuch of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D. 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
Bots, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 

It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also « thorough, practical, 
und clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, und an extended ac gount of the 
enemies of bees.— Democrat, Puluski, 

We have perused with great caine this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is repiete with the 
best infurmation one verything belonging to api- 


406w3tx 

| AGENT WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 

Book. Sells at Sight, Doub e your money 

| Address Dr.Chase’s Printing House,AnnArbor, Mich 
se6miyp 


$111 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


MARYLAND FARMER, 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to Agriculture, oi 

iculture and Rural Economy. The oldest Agri- 
cuitural Journal in Maryland, and for ten years 
the only one. Terms, $1.00 per year in advance. 
| Pu®lished by EZRA WHITMAN, 14: West Pratt st., 
Baltimore, Md. 


tc? The 


A YEAR and expenses to agents, 
outfit free.addressP O Vickery 
Lugusta, Maine. Bowly 





Maryland Farmer has a larger cir- 
culation, and will be read by more Farmers, Pian- 
| ters, erchants, Mechanics, and others interested 
in Agricu ture, than any other paper which circu- 
lutes in the Middle or Southern States, and there 
fore is the best medium for advertisers who desire 
tu extend their - ales in this territory. 46witx 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
beat and cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every mun, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;"bound in finest 
Freneh muslin. embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings, 125 » presc: rip 
tions,price only $1.2 5 sent by 





—_ Piilustrated sample, ve . culture. ‘To all taking an intere t in this subject, 
* Medical institute or Dr. W. H. | ¥@ S#y, obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
p rte R. No. 4 Bultinch at Boston D2wiy * | and practice as advised.— Aygriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most completé and practical 
treatise on bee-culturein Europeor America; a 
scientifiC work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man will welc me. and it is 
essential toevery amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 

This work 1s undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the mstraction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regurding the cure and management of the 

|apiary. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists. which he uses 
| admirably to promote and make popular this most 
| interesting of alloccupations.— American Inventor 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their hundiing in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee,the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 
Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 

amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof, Cook's 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template going into the business or are already 
keeping bees. If thoroughly studied, and its teach- 
ings conformed to, by the apiarist, who exercises a 

reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author ad: resses himself to the 
work with a degree of enthusiasm which carries 
the reader with him to the end.— Kansas Farmer. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzon is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook’s Manual 
combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American. 
He refers in several instances to Darwin; and 
| does not belong to that class which hates every- 
| thing that is foreign, for he speaks of German nat- 

uralists with great reverence.— German Freidenker, 
| Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 


ATTENTION, 
Farmers! 


Send for a free Specimen Copy of the 


Ohio Farmer. 


(Established 1848.) 


The Oldest, Largest, Most Enterprising, In- 
structive and Valuable Agricultural, 
Live Stock and Family Jour- 
nal in America. 


It is a 64-Column Weekly Paper, 


Witl frequent 20-Column Supplements. 





Acknowledged authority on all agricultural topics, 
and leads the van of American Agricultural Jour- 
| nalism. Has the largest and ablest corps of regu- 
lar Contributors ever employed on an agricultural 
paper, under an abie and experienced Editorial 
Management, who spare no expense or labor to 
add everything possible to its value. It is a paper 
that i« closely read and highly prized by every 
| member of the family, 
Subscription Terms for 1882, 

PAY —_ E IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, 52 Issues. $1.50 

. 


Making it The Cheapest first-class Agricultural 
Weekly in the country. 
Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions to Club 
Agents. 
| A Very Fine Steel Engraving of President | 
Garfield is offered with the 0. io Farmer. 
Specimen copies sent free. Address 
THE OHIO FARMER, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








tot 
Price—Bound in cloth, 81.25; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


406w4tx 74 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about eight | 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. | 
| 


One to three weeks, each 
Four “ or more“ 
Eight, + pn 2 
Thirteen nt 
‘Twenty-six mi 
Fifty-two “ 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 
exposed. ~ 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Contents of this Number. 


Editorial: 


NL 5 nt cid ds sebacsapeececnowe 361, 
Novice and Glucose . 

The Queen-Breeders of Italy . 

( ‘ontroversh al 

Vennor'’s Weather Predictions 

Fragrant 


pny 


Among our Exchanges: 


Good Fall Crop of Honey 
Bees in Navarro County, ‘Tex 
Well Turned 

Avoid Bee-Murder 
Curiosities of Bee Sting 


Correspondence: 


That “ Coming Bee” 

Bees and Honey in California... 

The Business of Supvly Beulers 

‘rhe Best Out Door Protection .. 

Bacteria and Bee-Bread 

Three-Band Test for Italian Bees. = 
How | Winter My Bees..............sseeeeee 


Convention Notes: 


Canadian Convention 
Saunders County, N. b., 


Selections from Our Letter Box: 


Best Hive for Comb Honey 
Pour Honey Season 

Entirely Satistied . 

Honey from Alsike Clover... 
The National Convention 
Spring and Summer Honey Plants: 
Using Drone Foundation 
Itulian Bees are Good Enough 
Hioney Cake Kecipes...... 

Old Queens. 

Why the Difference ?... 

New Courage for Next Seasen 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


For ac tub of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Cook’'s (Bee) Manual, paper. 

on = cloth. 

6,—Weekly Bee Journal for | year. 


5,-- 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 


+ pe Bk Celie Se 

A FARMER'S PAPER.—Attention is 
called to the advertisement of the 
Ohio Farmer, of Cleveland, O., in this 
issue of our paper. It is one of the 
oldest and most valuable agricultural 
and family papers of the country. 


C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


t? Send for Sample and Circular. 


inmtf c. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HONEY 


For the past few years | have made this excellent 
food my leading article. Having the best es: ab- 
lished reputation in this city asa dealer in PURE 
HONEY direct ‘rom the Apiaries, enables me to 
obtain the highest market prices. Your consign 
ments and correspondence respectfully sulk ited. 


BR. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor t) Conner, Burnett & Co., 
B4wist 165 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


insertion, 2Qc. per line. | 
- 18¢e. | 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


Dunham Foundation Mill, 


Patented Aug. 23th, 1881. 
{2 New Circular and Samples free. 8 
Ismtf FRANCES DUNHAM, DePere, Wis. 


ITALIAN BEES 


All standard colonies have eight frames, 17% 
inc. long and 1! inc. deep. All Nuclei, frames 1144 
inc. long and 1054 inc. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $y ; in lots of ten or more, 
each $8; single pure Tested Queen, $2.50 | 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), $ 
frame do., $4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frume do., i 
July, August and September, 5-frame Nue leus, 
Tested Ltalian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 
handled. Will guarantee safe delivery (at express 
terminus) 01 every order from my yards. Ship- 
ping facilities, six times daily to all points. With 
20 years’ experience in the propagation and hand- 
ling of Italian bees, 1 think 
fastidious. 

To secu’e prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order. 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address all communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
_ wt Pewamo, lonia C Ons Mich. 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


I will buy a few tor tons of Extracted 
Honey at the ruling market prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





=: Quinby’s New Bee- Keeping. 


If you desire the 
benefit of an ex- 
erience which 
as enabled us to 
secure 32,809 Ibs. 
of honey from 160 
colonies of bees 


re ul NBY:S 
NEW 


ug 
BEE KEEPING 
a our book. 
tains 270 ges, 
SIA) «with 100 illustrations, and is fully 

up tothe times. Price, by mail, 

$1.50. We sell everything used in advanced 
bee-culture. Send tor our illustrated circular. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 


BY MAIL 


46smtt 


DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Reco: ding Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting Out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba in; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba kets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
iddress it to JOHN M. D Is, 

5) aiw ly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon und 
half gallon pails tave a bail or handle, the quart- 
und pints have none, 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. ‘These pails 
are very u-eful for many other purposes, after ve- 
ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : 





Per 100 
$12.00 
9.00 
70 
4.00 


~~ Dos. 
Gallon, holding + tee of oe-. ee 
ilalf Gallon, 5 
Quart, 2% ’ be 
Pint, “ 14“ “ 


ALFRED H. NEW M AN, 


972 West Madison Street, ainsi 1. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 
Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 

Queens, $2 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 : 
‘Tested Cyprian Queens, $4; | frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; | frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5; C colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames. ah Colony of Cyp- 
-> rians, 8 frames, $10.00. ax worked 
We. per Ib. Pure Comb Foundation. 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 


3e. per lb. &@" Send forCircular. lwly 





Given’s FoundationPress, 


The lutest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed, ‘The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. Al1l Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
send for Catalogue and Sve 8. 

2wiy - 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Il. 





‘_ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than Wwe. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
O74 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


- high side-walls,4 to I6 square feet tu 
meee the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 





THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent toany address one year for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2.15. Sample copies free. Ad- 
dress, SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
zawtf Columbus, Kansas. 





FARMERS’ HOME JOURN AL, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A weekly paper devoted to Agriculture, 
Live Steck, Horticuiture, Apiculture, 
and kindred subjects. The Farmers’ Home 
Journal represents the large class of fine stock 
breeders in the Ohio Valley, and the great tobucco 
sections of Kentucky. ndiana and Tennessee ; 
also, is the Organ ofthe Kentucky Horticultural 
Society and of the Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. It is an old-established farm anc tire- 
side paper, and popular among its subscribers. 
Terms of subscription, $1.50 per year. Send for 
sample copy. Address, Farmers’ eeer Jour- 
nal, Louisville, Ky. 45w4tx 








The Original Patent 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


Bine ham & Hether ngton 
HONEY KNIFE, 


Send a card for testim: nials, or 
half-dozen rates. to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


A BRONIA, MIC H. 


RKER’S GINGER TONIC! 


Ginger, Buchu, Man 
drake, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth&Strength 

Restorer Ever Used. 

It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
fe nud Stomach, Bowels, 

gs, Liver & Kidneys, 
Hair Balsam. Sis entirely different from 
ie Duck Chenett, onk Ditters, Gin er Essences 
Most Economical Hair Dress- and other ‘Tonics, as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxicates. Hiscox 
youthful color to gray hair, & Co., Chemists, N. ¥. 
_ _50c, and $1 sizes. Large — Buying Dollar Size, 


ALL ABOUT KANSAS. 


Ts. WEEKLY CAPITAL is an EIGHT- 

PAGE, 48 COLUMN paper, published at Tope- 

r Kansas, giving Fulland Reliable State News, 

Crop and Weather Reports from every County. 
$1.00 per year. sample Cupy Free. 44wetx 


HOW 0 MAKE MONEY. For articulars 


enclose 10 cents to Lock x 318 
Kalamazoo, Mich, wist 

















can suit the most | to do withuut. 





| Furnaces, 
| pecting and Exploring for Minerals, Quartz and 


| TABLES with , 
| forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. S00 


| the Press. 
| Physicians, Druggists, ete. 
| do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, ete. 
| for Watchmakers and Jewelers. 


| ing, ete., in detail. 
| of Heat, Fuel 
| by rail and water—x Cur Lond, Stownge in Ships, 


| ers, Lumbermen, etc. 


| ing Horses, Steam Power on Farma, 





Books for Bee- - Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated Pond fully “up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical, 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
Cloth, 1.25 ; puper cover, *1, 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. ©. Ruot— 
The atitthor treuts the subject of Lee- hecpine 80 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making al! its readers ane that its 
author is master of the subject.—®1.5 

Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, ow A. 1. Root 

—This embraces ’* ‘ever ything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuabie to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, #1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-HKook, by A. ). 
King.—This —s is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth. ®1.003 paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a stundard scientitic work. Price, #2. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of practical rfosmetion and 
contagious enthusiasm, Cloth, #1. 

Bees and Honey ; or, successtul manage- 
ment of the Apiary y, by Thomus G. Newmun.- 
This embraces the following subjects: Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Kearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — —- 
Italianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Hone *y, 
etc. Itis published in English and German.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the tundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 5c. 

Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphiet discuurses apon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, suurces, and preparation cf Honey for the 
Murket ; Honey as foca, givins recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
it is intended for cousumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demana for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6e.3; per dozen, 5O0c. 

Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennia! 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—wusuwarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 10¢c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a desc ription of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing. — A 24-page pumphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price L5e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; #42 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O06c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment aguinst adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law ww proteci the 
consumer against the numerous heaith-destroying 
adulterations offered us fuod. 200 pages 5@ec-. 


Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
ilJustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseaser in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atabie of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 2ic. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
it is really « lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, #1. ; Morocco, 81.50 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
ity cause, Symptums and cure. Price, 2c. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over | 000.000 Lndus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processe«, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, ete., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Mine s, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
P umbers, Gus and steum Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

Builders,Manutacturers and Mechanics. 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Mie hinery, 
‘ools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Bridges, ete. Arrangement 
and Speed of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Suws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Driiling 
Tools, Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 
ton, Woolen and Fuliing Mill Machinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolting Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gins, Presses,ete. Strength of Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting, Friction, Lathe Geuring. Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steam Packing, Pipe ond Boiler 
Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilation, Gas and Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
Dams, Horse Power of Stre ums, ete. Un Blast 
Iron and Steel Manufacture Pros- 


Piacer Mining, Assaying, Amulgamuting, ete. 461 

500,000 Calculations in all possible 
items for Printers, Publisiers, and Writers for 
1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
300 Health Items, 500 
son do. 
400 do. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers ‘Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy, Photography, Book-keep- 
i Strength of Materials, Effects 
Values, Specific Gravities, Freights 


Power of Steam. Water, Wind. Shrinkage of Cast- 
ings. etc. lost items for House eepers. Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stocs Owners, Bee-keeo- 
Fertilizers, full detalis, Ru- 
ral Keonomy, Food Values, Care of Stock, Reme- 
dies for do., to increase Crops, Pest Puisons, Train- 
LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Meusures, Ready Reckoner, 
Produce, Kent, Board, Wages. Interest, Coal and 
Tovnage Tables. Land. Grain. Hay, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Ploughing, Planting and 
Breeding ‘Tables, Contents of Granuries. Cribs, 
‘Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Laws of 49 States, ‘Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, Mechanics” 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Reul Es- 
tate, Rights of Murried Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, ete. 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage puid, $2.60. 





